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Here my secret, painful fear respecting thee hath 
kept my heart awake, at times, in prayer for thy 
establishment and perfect safety. Thou art fa- 
vored with a good understanding, mayest thou 
wait to have it replenished with best wisdom, 
nor admit a thought that He who hath the key 


Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or | of David hath delegated it to the wisdom of flesh 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl- | and blood: in him are hid the treasures of wis- 


vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO §. L. 
Warrington, 2d mo. 13th, 1770. 


Thou hast been frequently the companion of 
my mind, since I saw thee last, with hope and 
secret fear so tempered together, as furnish me 
with a solicitude on thy account, distinguished 
from what I have felt for almost any other. And, 
as I believe the Lord of all our sure mercies hath 
caused his blessed day to dawn upon thee, and I 
trust hath engaged thee sincerely to walk in it, 


dom and knowledge, and he will be inquired af- 
ter and sought to, to open them. It was, and 
is, a truth of undeniable authority, that it is hard 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom, whether in 
affluence of riches, or superiority of understand- 
ing. The reason seems obvious,—they have a 
tendency to lead from a single dependence on 
Him who fills heaven and earth with goodness 
and truth, and demands the tribute of love and 
obedience from all. No eye but that strengthened 
by faith can pierce through the clouds which 
cover this lower system, and intercept the pros- 
pect of more excellent riches on high. But the 


permit me, from the motions of affection stronger | eye opened by him who gave sight to Bartimeus, 


than nature suggests, to offer thee such hints as 
occur to my mind. My hope is raised in this 


| 


sees its own weakness, and the imperfection of 
all that is finite; and looks with suitable expec- 


confirmed belief, that He who is the restitution | tation to him who is infinite,—-his help in time, 


of all things, and ever equal to perform his own | and his song for ever. 


I behold thee on a slip- 


work, hath visited thee for this end, even thy | pery sea of glass, yet mingled with fire; theré is 


redemption, and hath measurably prevailed with 
thee to avow his work, by a degree of submission 
thereto. He is the Lord of perfection himself, 
and would make his sons and servants like him ; 
would beautify them with his salvation, and make 
them strong for himself. [am unquestionably 
assured He would thus work effectually with and 
in thee, to establish his own kingdom in thy 
heart, and bless, not only with the glimpse of bis 
salvation, but the stability thereof, and dignify 
with a possession therein for ever. 

But what are the terms on which this treasure 
is attainable? They are expressed in the term 
redemption, that most necessary work for all men, 
without which there can be no possibility of ad- 
mission amongst the saved of God. Here many 
have fatally stumbled, and turned back at the 
hard, yet true, sayings of Christ, to be reduced 
to death, and even annihilation, to the varied 
corruptions of flesh and spirit, that the old man 
with all his works may be put off, and the new 
man, Christ Jesus, put on; it is, indeed, putting 


ability to stand thereon, and thereby be purified, 
but not consumed. Have a care of thy steps ; 
wait to have them directed right, and they will 
issue in peace. I see thee surrounded by foxes, 
which want to nip the bud of that vine which 
the Lord of the heritage hath planted, and which, 
if properly cultivated, and vigilantly guarded, 
will bring forth grapes productive of wine, even 
that wine which makes glad the heart of God and 
man. Methinks I see thee, at times, allured by 
the attractions of divine love to a total surrender 
of all to the ever worthy Sovereign; at other 
times, irresolute and wavering, reluctant about 
parting with the honors and greatness of this 
world, and its vain applause, even for his sake 
who for thine trod the wine-press alone, and suf- 
fered his sacred head to be crowned with thorns, 
to which, of proper right, belongs the diadem of 
heaven. Sometimes, the painful soliloquy may 
run on this wise,—I will tread the middle path, 
and walk in all the lustre of moral rectitude, 
blameless to the most scrutinizing mortal eye ; 
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and,—‘‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?”’ 
cannot I be clean enough by washing in them ? 
Here mystery Babylon presents itself, a transient 
rest, procured at less price than the rest of Zion, 
and lulls, by its deception, the unwary pilgrim 
into a rest short of the true rest. Peradventure, 
at other moments, distressing apprehensions of 
_ thy own imbecility may so prevail as to discour- 
age and afflict, and perhaps suggest a diffident 
thought, as though victory was not attainable ; 
and thence the unwearied enemy would draw 
conclusions to drop the warfare, and content thy- 
self with thy inevitable lot. Under all these be- 
setments who can stand, and stand fast without 
fainting? The armor of our defence, human re- 
solutions and conclusions, will vanish into empty 
air. Innocence towards God as well as man is 
impenetrable armor, and unmixed sincerity is 
the white linen of the saints. Sampson never 
met with more timely, substantial relief, than 
from the fountain proceeding from the jaw-bone 
of an ass; he cast it away at Ramath-lehi, but 
found it again at-En-hakkore. My soul craves 
thy help and safety; may the Rock of Israel be 
thy refuge, and may thy mind be established in 
covenant with him. All earth will vanish, its 
glory be like a dissolving bubble, its connexions 
be fleeting as a dream; but the soul which pa- 
tiently bears the turning of the redeeming Hand, 
and, leaving momentary things, cleaves to that 
which is eternal, will be supported, and know its 
riches to be unchangeable in their nature, and 
eternal in their continuance. 

Let the warmth of my heart plead my excuse 
for the incorrectness of my style. I write be- 
cause I feel, and to be felt, and not for amuse- 
ment. Farewell, dear S.; remember, life is 
short, its business arduous, the prize immortal 
glory, the failure eternal misery. S. F. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN AND EARTH 
ASTRONOMICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


(Continued from page 531.) 


I proceed to a second illustration, which may 
be derived from the relative situation and mutual 


attraction of the sun, earth, and moon. When 
the moon is exactly between the earth and sun, it 
is obvious that it will be attracted in opposite di- 
rections by these bodies ; and it is only because 
it is so much nearer the earth than the sun, that 
it is not at once drawn away towards the latter 
so as utterly to forsake the former. It is easy, 
now, to conceive that it might be removed so near 
to the sun, that it should henceforth cease to be 
governed in its movements by the earth, and 
obey only the attractive influence of the sun. On 
the other hand, it might be brought so near the 
earth,—certainly, if brought in contact with it— 
as to be governed entirely by it, and no longer 
be affected by the sun’s attraction, except as con- 
stituting a part of the earth. 
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This last supposition reminds us of the indi- 
vidual who has suffered the love of the world to 
gain so strong a hold upon him that he is beyond 
the reach of the influence of religion. He cleaves 
to the world as firmly as the moon would, should 
she fall from her orbit. Heaven, with all its 
glories, exerts upon him apparently no power. 
It matters not that all in the universe which is 
pure, and noble, and truly worthy is there as- 
sembled. They have no charms for him. There 
are unfolded in infinite splendor the glories of 
the eternal God ; and there the Lamb that was 
slain is enthroned the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely. There is gathered 
in sweet communion and everlasting love a count- 
less throng of the angels of light; and as they 
take up their golden harps, the whole company 
of the redeemed from earth join in the sweet 
song of Moses and the Lamb. It is the New 
Jerusalem, whose foundations are precious stones, 
whose gates are pearls, and whose pavements are 
gold ; the city through which flows the river of 
the water of life, with the tree of life on its banks; 
the city whence all that is sinful and all that is 
mortal is forever excluded ; the city where every 
thing grand, and beautiful, and attractive toa 
pure mind meets together. And yet this man 
can look with stupid unconcern upon the picture, 
and feel not one desire to be of the number who 
are admitted to its joys. Nay, he turns away 
with loathing from the sight, and says to the 
vanities of the world, these be my portion—these 
the objects to which my heart cleaves with fond 
desire, and which I prefer to heaven. Q, is it 
not a contemptible choice for an immortal soul, 
made in the imageof God? And yet it is a most 
common choice. All around us we see multitudes 
deliberately preferring earth to heaven—a world 
of change, of ignorance, sin, sickness, and death, 
to a world where all is permanent, and holy, and 
happy. 

But, blessed be the power of God’s grace, there 
are some who have given up their hearts to the 
full influence of that glorious world, and fee] from 
day to day its mighty attractions. Though not 
insensible to the affairs of this world, they are 
more alive to that which is unseen and eternal. 
They have learned to relish the employments, as 
well as the enjoyments, of heaven. Often, in 
the retirement of the soul, and away from the 
sight of their fellow-men, do they hold commu- 
nion with that pure world. Not with their mortal 
eyes, but with the eye of faith, do they gaze and 
gaze upon its unspeakable glories; and the ear 
of faith listens to the songs of the redeemed, 
until their hearts heave with strong emotion, and 
pant after God as the heart panteth after the 
water brooks. As they muse, the fire burns, and 
their souls are borne away by a strong impulse 
towards the celestial city. In short, they do some- 
times approach so near it, and drink so deeply 
into its glories, that their souls become deeply 
imbued with its spirit. Now, such men live so 
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near to heaven that their conversation is there,; in the welfare of the community and country in 
which they live. 
how such deep interest in worldly things was 
consistent with supreme loveand devotion to God.' 
Indeed, this inquiry has often distressed the 
Christian himself, and he has feared that his 
strong attachment to friends and neighbors, and 
his lively interest in worthy objects of a worldly 
kind, were unfavorable indications in respect to 
his character for piety. But in the moon’s mo- 


and the attractions of earth are comparatively | 


feeble. They are aptly represented by the first 
supposition which I made, wherein the moon was 
imagined to be removed so far from the earth, 
and so near to the sun, that the attraction of the 
earth had become almost null upon it, and that 
of the sun almost the only controlling force. It 
is the same with eminently holy men, who have 
long been disciplined in the school of Christ. 
They have in a great measure got the victory over 
the world, and heaven seems to them not a distant 
place, but near at hand. They seem to stand so 
near its confines, that when the clouds of doubt 
and unbelief clear away, as they often do, and the 
Sun of Righteousness pours down his bright 
beams, they can look across the dark valley be- 
tween the two worlds, and see the sweet flowers 
of the world beyond, its noble rivers and plains, 
its magnificent mountains, and its sunny vales ; 
and this world shrinks into insignificance in the 
comparison ; and, like Paul, they cannot but 
feel a desire to depart and be with Christ. And 
around their Saviour they see the bright throng 
which he has redeemed by his blood, and made 
them kings and priests unto God. And how can 
they but long to go and join that happy circle !— 
a circle which sin can never pollute, nor death 
ever break. ©, what a happy state is it, thus to 
live under the full influence of the heavenly 
world, thus to feel its strong attractions, thus to 
have its spirit breathed into our souls, and thus, 
as it were, to begin its songs and its joys while 
yet on earth! 

I derive my third illustration from the manner in 
which the earth and moon perform their journey 
together around the sun, and around each other. 
This is not generally understood. We know that 
the moon accompanies the earth around the sun, 
and we see it every month complete its revolution 
around the earth. We are hence apt to infer 
that its actual path must be an exceedingly irre- 
gular curve. But it is notso. Excepting some 
very slight disturbances of its motion, which need 
not here be taken into the account, its actual path 
in the heavens differs very slightly from that 
which the earth makes in its annual revolution ; 
that is, it differs very little from a circle. Indeed, 
were the moon’s path to be drawn thirty feet in 
diameter, it would require a practised eye to dis- 
tinguish the curve from a true circle. 

Thus it appears that the moon, as well as the 
earth, obeys the influence of the sun in its annual 
revolution ; and yet it does actually move round 
the earth, and perform important service for its 
inhabitants every month. And it is to these two 
facts in connection that I wish to call your par- 
ticular attention. 

It is a well-known fact, that the most eminently 
holy Christians frequently exhibit a very strong 
and tender affection for their families, if they 
have any, or for their friends and neighbors, and 
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And it has often been inquired 


tion behold a solution of these doubts and diffi- 
While she most faithfully performs her 
duty to the earth, (if I may be allowed such a 


personification,) she is not for a moment unmind- 
ful of her relation to the great centre of the solar 
system. 


Looking to her fidelity to the earth, 
we should suppose her unmindful of any other 
influence ; whereas, in fact, she is every moment 
obedient to a higher attraction. And so long as 
she obeys that higher influence, there can be no 
interference between the two movements. Just 
so with the Christian. So long as the will of 
God forms the great controlling central power by 
which all his affections and conduct are regulated, 
—so long as every minor influence which the 
world exerts upon him is kept completely within 
the control of that higher influence which eman- 
ates from the eternal world,—he need not fear 
any interference between his affection to his family, 
his friends, and his country, and his affection for 
God. It is just as consistent for him to yield to 
the impulse of nature, which prompts him to love 
and serve his friends and his country, while at 
the same time he loves and serves God supremely, 
as it is for the moon to obey the influence of the 
earth, and constantly to revolve around it; while 
at the same time she moves in astill wider circle 
around the sun, and is perfectly controlled by 
that great centre. Nay, to yield up the heart to 
divine influence,—to give God a supreme place 
in the affections,—brings into the heart a livelier 
affection for mankind than nature gives. For 
nature would limit that affection by friends and 
by country : but supreme love to God rebukes 
such selfishness, and bids us love our neighbor 
as ourselves ; and then informs us that all man- 
kind are our neighbors. 

We learn, then, that the Christian need not 
fear that his attachment to friends and to other 
worldly objects is improper, or injurious, so long 
as it does not interfere with his love and duty to 
God. If he suffers them to draw off his affec- 
tions from God, or from heaven, as _ his final 
home, so that he is turned aside from the path 
of duty, then indeed they become a dangerous, 
and may become a fatal influence. If the inter- 
est which he takes in his friends or favorite 
worldly pursuits diminishes his interest in the 
things which are unseen and eternal,—if their 
society draws him away from communion with 
God and heavenly things,—then, indeed, have 


they become the controlling power of his heart 
manifest a deep interest in secular pursuits, and! and his life ; and if the charm be not broken, he 
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will be driven from God beyond reeovery. But those looking on. They grow much more rapidly 
no man need fear, when he finds his attachment | in ponds than in their native streams, from the 
to his friends, or country, or secular pursuits, in- | fact that they are better fed and not compelled 


















crease, provided he finds a correspondent increase | to exercise. 


of interest in God and eternal things. 
[ To be continued.] 





From the Evening Post. 
THE HABITS OF FISH. 
Remarks made by Rozert L. Peut, President of the | 
American Institute, at the Farmers’ Club. 

Fishes are vertebrate oviparous creatures, hav- 
ing a heart consisting of one ventricle and one 
auricle. They are capable of breathing water, their | 
air-bladders performing the duties of lungs, and | 
the gills of respiration. The water taken in at 
the mouth, instead of entering the stomach, passes 
through the gill apertures and escapes, leaving 
behind the air contained in it, to act upon the 
blood. Fish are of about the same specific gravity 
as the element in which they live, but by means 
of their bladders, which they can dilate or con- 
tract at will, they vary their gravity, and descend 
or rise with the same ease that a bird does by | 
expanding or contracting its wings, and are able | 
to pass through the water with great rapidity, 
using as propellers members called pectoral, ven- 
tral, dorsal, aval and caudal fins. ‘The bodies of 
a large proportion of fish are covered with scales, 
and their teeth are the organs of prehension. 

I have eight ponds on my farm, all artificial, 
and fed by springs; they are, with two excep- 
tions, fourteen feet deep, and contain forty-five 
varieties of fresh and salt water fish ; a portion 
of which, together with their habits, I intend to 
describe, and will commence with that most 


Trout are the only fish known to 
me that possess a voice, which is perceived by 
pressing them, when they emit a murmuring 
sound, and tremble all over. 

Tue Carp (CyprinusCarpio.)—Of this deli- 
cious fish I have a great abundance ; having ob- 
tained my original stock from Captain Robinson, 
of Newburgh, fourteen years since. They breed 
twice each year producing about forty thousand 


|each time, and grow to the length of fifteen 


inches. I have seen them on the banks of Lake 
Como, in Italy, weighing one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. I fced them with bread, 
and sometimes Indian meal. They come up in 
great numbers at the ringing of a bell, and will 
eat out of my hand, and permit me to stir them 
around without showing the least fear. They are 
very tenacious of life, and live a long time out of the 
water. I have crossed them with the gold fish, 
or Chinese carp, and produced a great variety of 
colors. As soon as the ice forms in the fall, they 
disappear in the mud, and as they are not after- 
wards seen, probably remain dormant in our cold 
climate all winter. 

The most interesting of all fish to me is the 
common SHAD, (classea alosa,) which may be 
regarded as a source of commercial wealth and 
national industry, and a wonder of Nature in its 
multiplication and continuance. Notwithstand- 
ing thousands of myriads are destroyed by the 
agency of man, and tens of thousands of myriads 
in the ova state, we find an undiminished abun- 
dance year after year, which can only be accounted 





highly prized by sportsmen, the Trout (Salmo 
Fario.) spawn about forty-five thousand. They havea 

The Trout is the only fish that comes in and | peculiarly sloping head and tapering body, pro- 
goes out of season with the deer; he grows | jecting under jaw, sharp, small teeth, forked tail, 
rapidly, and dies early after reaching his full | dusky blue color, with a line of dark round spots 
growth. The female spawns in October—at a/ on each side, sometimes four and often ten in 
different time from nearly all other fish; after | number, and I have frequently seen them with- 
which both male and female become lean, weak, |out any. They ascend our rivers from the Ist of 
and unwholesome eating, and, if examined closely, | April to the 10th of June, for the purpose of 
will be found covered with a species of clove-| spawning, which they accomplish in the same 
shaped insects, which appear to suck their sub- | manner that bass do, except that the male fails 
stance from them; and they continue sick until | to cover the ova; this necessary operation is per- 
warm weather, when they rub the insects off on | formed by the ebbing and flowing tide. The 
the gravel, and immediately grow strong. The|organization of this fish enables it to breathe 
female is the best for the table. She may be| either salt or fresh water, and taking advantage 
known by her small head and deep body. Fish | of this fact, I have been enabled to breed them 
are always in season when their heads are so small | in ponds, and from numerous experiments, am 
as to be disproportioned to the size of their body. | led to believe that shad live but a single year, 
The trout is less oily and rich than the salmon; | and that when they pass down our rivers, after 
the female is much brighter and more beautiful} spawning, they are so weak and emaciated that 
than the male; they swim rapidly, and often| they fall an easy prey to voracious fish. They 
leap, like the salmon, to a great height, when as-| grow in a single season to weigh from five to 
cending streams. When I first stocked my trout-| eight pounds ; they appear, as well as the herring. 
pond, I placed fifteen hundred in it, and was ac-|to have been created to form the food of the 
customed to feed them with angle-worms, rose} myriad inhabitants of the ocean. They take, 
bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, &c., which they | like the herring, (of which they are erroneously 
attacked.with great voracity, to the amusement of! called by fishermen the mother,) the circuit of 


for by their extraordinary creative ability. They 
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the sea, commencing in the regions of the North 
Pole, in schools equalling in extent the whole of 
Great Britain and France. When they reach 
the coast of Georgia, they separate into immense 
squadrons, and as the season advances, run up 
all the rivers on our coast, followed a little later 
by the herring. Late writers question the migra- 
tory character of these fish, and suppose that they 
remain throughout the winter in the most pro- 
found depths of the ocean, burrowing in the mud. 
This is bad philosophy, as they are not organized 
for living in mud, and the structure of their air 
bladders prevents them from sinking in deep 
water. Their form indicates clearly that they 
were designed by nature toswim near the surface 
of the sea, and to be always in motion. I have 
had herring in my pond, with shad, several hun- 
dred at a time, and never saw them at rest. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


FAITHFULNESS IN OUR PROFESSION. 


Union City, Indiana, 4th mo. 27th, 1858. 

I have read with interest the printed reports 
of the present revival of religion in many of our 
large commercial cities, and admire the plan 
adopted for the conducting of the daily union 
prayer meetings. I think it well calculated to 
arrest and attract the public mind, keep alive an 
awakened interest, discourage sectarian pride, 
and prevent flagging attendance. Perhaps there 
is much in these movements we cannot approve ; 
yet it is a pleasant thought, that it is accompanied 
by the secret workings of the Holy Spirit upon 
the human mind, and used by the Lord as ameans 
to arouse the careless ones, waken up the sleepy 
ones, and bring many who have lived too forgetful 
of God, into serious thoughtfulness about that 
religion which came by Jesus Christ. In the 
midst of my sectarian partialities [am constrained 
to desire their long continuance, and increase of 
usefulness, and to hope the professor and non- 
professor will be led to seek more diligently and 
devoutly that true religion which is always accom- 
panied by the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Also 
that by this visitation of the spirit of God many 
more of our fellow professors of the Christian 
Church may have their eyes opened to see that 
the perfection of the gospel dispensation excludes 
the lawfulness and even expediency of war and 
slavery. 

Whilst I much desire these good things may 
accompany the efforts of other Christian Churches 
to forward the kingdom of Christ in the earth, I 
am not any the less mindful of the great need 
there is of a revival of genuine piety among our- 
selves ; and I heartily hope that whilst we culti- 
vate the charity towards other churches which 
hopeth all things, we may not weaken that stand- 
ard of spiritual worship, held up by our divine 
Master, by a conformity to the spirit and policy 
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of wen ; but let each feel that individual respon 

sibility which God hath plaeed upon us; to hold 
up a standard of ministry and mode of public 
worship, well calculated to discourage and sup- 
press the vanity of the human mind. “ For God 
hath chosen the foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise, weak things to confound the 
mighty, and things that are despised hath God 
chosen to fbring to naught things that are ;” and 
when we call to mind the great and noble design 
of our heavenly Father in this selection of instru- 
ments to work a thorough reformation in the 
earth; “that no flesh should glory in his pre- 
sence,’ we see good and substantial reason for 
faithfulness in this daily, cross-bearing discipline 
of unerring wisdom. 

When we read of the great revivals which ac- 
companied the ministry of early Friends, and feel 
a disposition to compare them with the present 
day of little success, we shall do well also to call 
to mind the great sacrifices made by them for 
conscientious scruples ; and their great self denial 
and daily cross-bearing before the world ; then com- 
pare these with our day of ease and worldly pros- 
perity and self-indulgence, and we shall be better 
prepared to account for the lamentable change 
that has overtaken us. It has long been my 
opinion that, in proportion as we reject the spirit 
and policy of the world and turn our backs upon 
its smiles, living in the fear of God, and keeping 
a clean and tender conscience, regardless of the 
world’s dread laugh, we may look for success to 
attend our feeble efforts to spread the kingdom 
of Christ on theearth. It must be admitted that 
in this day of high profession and religious tolera- 
tion, we are in much more danger of sliding off 
the sure foundation laid down in the gospel as 
the beginning and carrying on of the work of 
grace in the heart, the immediate teachings of 
the spirit of truth, and of taking up with the in- 
ventions of men, than when the world declared 
itself an open enemy and bitter persecutor of 
such as followed not after it. And is it not 
equally true, that the nearer we approximate to 
the world’s spirit, the less esteem will the world 
have for us, and the less regard will they have 
for our professed religious scruples; and conse- 
quently the less influence will our preaching and 
example have on the public mind, and the less 
convincement will appear among our birthright 
members and in the world ? 

A READER OF THE REVIEW. 


THE MOTE IN THE EYE. 


A child happening, while at play, to get a 
mote into his eye, kept rubbing and wiping it 
for a while, but with no other effect than to in- 
crease the pain and inflammation. At last he 
ran and complained to his mother, who puta 
small pearl into it, and bade him close and roll 
it about several times, whereupon the pearl 
dropped out with the mote adhering to it. This 
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suggested to Gotthold the following thoughts:| France, Germany, Western Europe and the 


The eye is the light of the body. It sees all 
things presented to it, but not itself. It is, how- 
ever, as the present instance shows, an extremely 
sensitive organ, and cannot endure even a mote, 
but weeps and aches until it is relieved. It thus 
affords us a true emblem of conscience, which, 
although itself little noticed, perceives, appre- 
hends, and, so to speak, keeps a record of all 
things. In one respect, indeed, conscience is 
superior to the eye; for while the latter sees 
only by day, the former sees also by night, and 
takes minute cognizance of the works of dark- 
ness. Now, true it is that many, especially when 
blinded by the delusions of self-love and carnal 
security, look upon sin as only a mote. But ah! 
with what bitter pain and anguish the mote, 
which seem sso small, can wring the conscience ? 
How it aches and weeps? And, in such a case, 
O God of mercy, there is no help but with Thee. 
The Gospel of Jesus is the pearl of great price. 
(Matt. xiii. 46.) Dropped by Thy hand into 
the wounded and troubled heart, it takes sin and 
all its anguish away, so that we find rest to our 
souls, and learn to serve Thee with alacrity and 
delight. 

Help me, O my God! to walk at all times 
cautiously and circumspectly, and guard me by 
Thy grace from ever wounding my conscience.— 


C. Scriver. 


SENATOR WILSON’S VINDICATION OF FREE 
LABOR. 


Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, having 
denounced the laboring men of the North as 
the mere mudsills of Society, Senator Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, who passed his youth and early 
manhood at hard and honest toil, said in reply : 

But the Senator, filled with magnificent visions 
of Southern power, crowns cotton “king,” and 
tells us that if they should stop supplying cotton 
for three years, ‘“‘ England would topple head- 
long, and carry the whole civilized world with 
her, save the South!’ What presumption ! 
The South—which owns lands and slaves, the 
price fluctuating with the production, use and 
price of cotton, having no other resource or 
ineans of support—would go harmless, while the 
great commercial centres of the world, with the 
vast accumulations of capital, the products of 
ages of accumulation, with varied pursuits and 
skilled industry, would ‘topple’ to their fall! 
Sir, I suppose the coffee-planters of Brazil, the 
tea-growers of the Celestial Empire, and the 
wheat growers on the shores of the Black Sea, 
and on the banks of the Don and the Volga, in- 
dulge in the same magnificent illusion. I would 
remind the Senator that the commercial world is 
not governed by the cotton planters of the South, 
the coffee-planters of Brazil, the tea-growers of 
China, nor the wheat producers of Eastern 
Europe. I tell the Senator that England, 


Northern States of this Union, are the commer. 
cial, manufacturing, business and monetary cen- 
tres of the world; that their merchants, manu- 
facturers and capitalists grasp the globe; that 
cotton and sugar, and tea and coffee, and wheat, 
and the spices of the isles of the Oriental seas, 
are grown for them. Sir, the cotton-planters of 
the South are simply their agents, and they per- 
form their task under a necessity quite as great 
as their own slaves perform theirs under the 
taskmaster’s eye. I would remind the Senator that 
the free States, in 1856, produced $850,000,000 
of manufactures, and that only $52,000,000 of 
of that vast production—only about one-seven- 
teenth part of it—was made up of cotton. Our 
manufactures and mechanic arts now must ex- 
ceed twelve hundred million dollars, and cotton 
does not make up more than seventy million 
dollars. Does the Senator think the free States 
would “topple” down if they should lose one- 
seventeenth part of their productive industry ? 

The productive industry of Massachusetts, a 
State that manufactures more than one-third of 
all the cotton manufactured in the country, was 
in 1855, $350,000,000 ; only $26,000,000, one- 
thirteenth part of it, was cotton. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that a State which has a produe- 
tive industry of $350,000,000, about $280 per 
head for each person, would perish if she should 
lose $26,000,000 of that vast production ? 

It is no matter of surprise that gentlemen who 
live away off on cross-roads, where cotton blooms, 
should come to believe that cotton rules the world; 
but a few months’ association with the great 
world would cure that delusion. ‘‘ You are our 
factors !’’ exclaims the Senator. ‘‘ You bring 
and carry for us. Suppose we were to discharge 
you? Suppose we were to take our business out 
of your hands, we should consign you to anarchy 
and poverty!” Sir, suppose, when the Senator 
returns from this chamber to the cotton-fields, 
his slaves should in their simplicity, say to him 
‘¢ Massa, you only sell de cotton; we plant; we 
hoes ; we picks de cotton! ’Spose we discharge 
you!” The unsophisticated “ mudsills’’ would 
be quite as reasonable as is the Senator. The 
Senator seems to think the cotton-planters hold 
us in the hollow of their hands; if they shake 
them, we tremble ; if they close them ,we perish. 

But the Senator from South Carolina, after 
crowning cotton as king, with power to bring 
England and all the civilized world “ toppling”’ 
down into the yawning gulfs of bankruptcy and 
ruin, complacently tells the Senate and the 
trembling subjects of his cotton king that “ the 
greatest strength of the South arises from the 
harmony of her political institutions ;’’ that “her 
forms of society are the best in the world ;” that 
“she has an extent of political freedom, com- 
bined with entire security, seen nowhere on 
earth.” The South, he tells us, “is satisfied, 
harmonious, and prosperous,’’ and he asked us 
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if we “ hove heard that the ghosts of Mondial 


and Torquemada are stalking in the streets of! 


our great cities ; that the inquisition is at hand, 
and that there are fearful rumors of consultations 
for vigilance committees?’ Sir, this self-com- 
placency is sublime! No son of the Celestial 
Empire can approach the Senator in self-com- 
placency. That “society is the best in the 
world” where more than three millions of beings, 
created in the image of their God, are held as 
chattels—sunk from the lofty level of humanity, 
down to the abject condition of unreasoning 
beasts of burden 
the world’? where are manacles, chains and 
whips, auction blocks, prisons, bloodhounds, 
scourgings, lynchings and burnings, laws to tor- 
ture the body, shrivel the mind and debase the 
soul ; where labor is dishonored and laborers de- 
spised! ‘ Political freedom’? in a land where 
woman is imprisoned for teaching little children 
to read the Holy Scriptures, where professors 
are deposed and banished for opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery; where public men are exiled 
for quoting in a national Convention the words 
of Jefferson ; where voters are mobbed for ap- 
pearing to vote for free territory; and where 
booksellers are driven from the country for sell- 
ing a copy of that master work of genius, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin!” A land of “ certain security,” 
where patrols, costing, as in Old Virginia, more 
than is expended to educate her poor children, 
stalk the country to catch the faintest rumor of 
discontent; where the bay of the bloodhound 
never ceases; where but little more than one 
year ago rose the startling ery of insurrection ; 
and where men, some of them owned by a mem- 
ber of this body, were scourged and murdered 
for suspected insurrection! ‘ Political freedom” 
and “ certain security” in a land which demands 
that seventeen millions of freemen shall stand 
guard to seize and carry back fleeing bondmen ! 

The Senator from South Carolina exclaims, 
“The man who lives by daily labor, your whole 
class of manual laborers, are essentially slaves— 
they feel galled by their degradation.” Whata 
sentiment is this to hear uttered in the councils 
of this democratic Republic! The Senator's 
political associates, who listen to these words 
which brand hundreds of thousands of the men 
they represent in the free States and hundreds 
of their neighbors and personal friends as slaves, 
have found no words to repel or rebuke this lan- 
guage. This language of scorn and contempt is 
addressed to Senators who were not nursed by a 
slave, whose lot it was to toil with their own 
hands—to eat bread, not by the sweat of another’s 
brow, but by their own. 

Sir, I am the son of a ‘ hireling manual la- 
borer,” who, with the frosts of seventy winters 
on his brow, “lives by daily labor.’”’ I too have 
been a daily laborer. I too have been a hireling 
wanual laborer. Poverty cast its dark and 
chilling shadow over the home of my childhood, 


! That “ society is the best in| 
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and want was there sometimes—an unbidden 
guest. At the age of ten years—to aid him who 


gave me being in : keeping the gaunt spectre from 


the hearth of the mother who bore me—I left 
the home of my boyhood and went to earn my 
Many a weary mile 


bread by ‘daily labor.” 
have I travelled, 


‘To beg a brother of the earth 
To give me leave to toil.” 

Sir, I have toiled as a “ hireling manual la- 
borer” in the field and in the workshop ; and I 
tell the Senator from South Carolina that I never 
felt ‘galled by my degradation.’ No, sir—never! 
Perhaps the Senator who represents that ‘‘ other 
class which leads progress, and civilization, and 
refinement,” will ascribe this to obtuseness of 
| intellect and blunted sensibilities of the heart. 
Sir, I was conscious of my manhood ; | was the 
peer of my employer; I knew that the laws and 
institutions of my native and adopted States 
threw over him and over me alike the panoply 
| of equality ; I knew, too, that the world was be- 





| fore me, that its wealth, its garnered treasures of 


knowledge, its honors, the coveted prizes of life, 
were within the grasp of a brave heart, and a 


| tireless hand, and I accepted the responsibilities 


of my position, all unconscious that I was a 
“slave.” I have employed others, hundreds of 
“ hireling manual laborers.” Some of them pos- 





sessed, and now possess, more property than I 
ever owned ; some of them were better educated 
than myself—yes, sir, better educated and better 
read, too, than some Senators on this floor ; 
and many of them, in moral excellence and purity 
of character, I could not but feel, were my 
superiors. I have occupied, Mr. President, for 
more than thirty years, the relation of employer, 
and while I never “felt galled by my degrada- 
tion’ in the one case, in the other I was never 
conscious that my “ hireling laborers” were my 
inferiors. That man is a “ snob’’ who boasts of 
being a “ hireling laborer ;”’ or who assumes any 
superiority over others because he is an employ- 
er. Honest labor is honorable; and the man 
who is ashamed that he is or was a “ hireling 
laborer” has not manhood enough to “ feel galled 
by degradation.” 

Having occupied, Mr. President, the relation 
of either employed or employer for the third of 
a century; having lived in a Commonwealth 
where the “hireling class of manual laborers” 
are the depositories “of political power; having 
associated with this class in all the relations of 
life ; I tell the Senator from South Carolina, and 





the class he represents, that he libels, grossly 
libels them, when he declares they are essenti- 
ually slaves! There can be found nowhere in 
America a class of men wore proudly conscious 
or tenacious of their rights. Friend or foe has 
ever found them 

‘* A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none.” 


The Senator tells us, Mr. President, that 
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lina slaves “ well compensated!” Why, sir, the 
Senator himself, in a speech made at home, for 
home consumption, entered into an estimate to 
show that a field hand could be supported for 
from eighteen to nineteen dollars per annum 
on the rice and cotton plantations. He states 
the quantity of corn and bacon and salt neces- 
sary to support the ‘‘ well compensated” slave. 
And this man, supported by eighteen dollars per 
annum, with the privilege of being flogged at 
discretion, and having his wife and children sold 
from him at the necessity or will of his master, 
the Senator from South Carolina informs the 
Senate of the United States is ‘ well compen- 
sated |’ Sir, there is not a poor house in the 
free States where there would not be a rebellion 
in three days if the inmates were compelled to 
subsist on the quantity and quality of the food 
the Senator estimates as “‘ ample compensation” 
for the labor of a slave in South Carolina. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 8, 1858. 





KANZAS.—ANTI-SLAVERY AGITATION IN 
DELAWARE AND Missourt.—For several months 
past our Summary of News has been giving ac- 
counts of the successive steps in Congress on the 
question of admitting Kanzas into the Union as 
a State, with the Lecompton Constitution. Last 
week we gave a brief sketch of the bill reported 
by the Committee of Conference, Seward of the 
Senate and Howard of the House dissenting. 
While this bill offers to the people of Kanzas an 
opportunity of rejecting the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, it also contains a powerful appeal, for 
its adoption, to the ambition of politicians, the 
cupidity of land speculators, and the selfishness 
of the people generally. 

The contest closed in Congress on the 30th 
ult., the bill as reported by the conference being 
passed by a vote of 112 to 103 in the House, 
and 31 to 22 in the Senate. It remains for the 
people of Kanzas to maintain firmly their pro- 
fessions of attachment to free institutions, and 
thus defeat the machinations of a corrupt gov- 
ernment. 

Late demonstrations of public sentiment in 
Missouri and Delaware seem to justify the hope 
that in those States there is an increasing dis- 
position to banish the incubus which presses 
heavily upon their prosperity. In three of the 
principal cities of Missouri, including the capi- 
tal, the last election resulted in favor of the can- 
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slaves are “ well compensated !’”” South Caro- 





didates who were known as opponents of slavery, 
and it is believed that a majority of the citizens 
of that State are in favor of emancipation. 

The Peninsular News, a newspaper published 
at Milford in the lower part of Delaware, is ad- 
vocating the abolition of slavery in that State ; 
and this movement may reasonably be regarded 
both as the result of an improved public feeling 
on the subject and as a means of increasing that 
feeling. Referring to Sussex county, which it 
says ‘is the only county in the State where 
slavery can be said to have an existence,” the 
News remarks :— 


“Tt is humiliating, but we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that the lower part of Delaware is 
poor, very poor. Our lands are poor; manual 
labor is not reputable. Our public schools are 
in a miserable condition; the population is 
sparse; speculators hold thousands of acres of 
land, and let it from year to year to tenants, 
who, by hard work and economy, can scarcely 
draw enough from the exhausted land to supply 
their families with bread. Now the question is 
pertinent—shall we continue so to live, or shall 
we seize the blessings which legitimately belong 
to us? 

“We need an influx of population of work- 
ing men, of honest, industrious free laborers. 
These we never can obtain until we take some 
measures for the abolition of slavery in the State. 
About three years ago a band of three hundred 
Swedish emigrants arrived in New York, with all 
their arrangements made to settle in Delaware. 
They were farmers with money to buy land, and 
hearing that land was cheap in Delaware, a State 
settled by their fathers, they concluded to settle 
here ; but finding on their arrival that Delaware 
was a slave State they passed us by, settled in 
Ohio, and helped to augment the wealth of that 
young giant of the Union. 

“ Now ifthe people of Delaware, at the next 
session of the Legislature, will pass an act that 
after the following fourth day of July, all children 
born or brought into the State shall be free at 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, it will give 
D:laware the character of a Free State at once, 
affect no slave-holder seriously in his property, 
and bring down into Kent and Sussex a rush of 
emigration from the industrious freemen of the 
adjoining States. Land here will at once com- 
mand advanced prices, and there will spring into 
being among usa spirit of enterprise to which 
we are yet strangers. We have thought much 
and long of this matter, and can show that an 
act of the nature mentioned above would, on the 
very day it is placed on the statute-book, in- 
crease the value of the real estate of Delaware 
Jive millions of dollars! It would give an im- 
petus to our great public works which we are 
now struggling almost against hope to accom- 
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Plish, and instead of the inertia which is now 
resting on us, we should soon realize the life, 
activity, and prosperity which now characterizes 
the new States of the great North West.” 


CORRESPONDENCE.—MEANS OF RELIGIOUS 
IMPROVEMENT.—One of the principal objects of 
the Review has been, and will continue to be, 
the advocacy and illustration of the settled prin- 
ciples which our Religious Society has always 
professed and endeavored to maintain. It is 
intended, therefore, to exclude from the paper, 
whether offered in original communications or in 
selections, anything designed to controvert and 
deny those principles, or to unsettle the minds 
of our readers in reference to them. There are, 
however, questions of practice, of morals, of 
modes of education and religious instruction, and, 
perhaps, even of Discipline, upon which there 
may exist an honest difference of sentiment 
amongst those who thoroughly unite on all doc- 
trinal points. A discussion and elucidation of 


such questions, confined within proper limits and 
conducted in a spirit of Christian kindness and 
love for the truth, may, therefore, be regarded as 
legitimately belonging to our plan; and so far 
from discouraging a correspondence of this char- 


acter, we have to regret that so few of our friends 
are disposed thus to contribute towards the wel- 
fare of their brethren and the general promo- 
tion of righteousness in the earth. It is, of 
course, to be inferred that the editor may not, 
in some cases, adopt or approve the sentiments of 
his corespondents ; nor can he be justly held re- 
sponsible for them while his columns are open for 
the correction of what a reader may consider 
erroneous. 

These remarks are made, at the present time, 
with especial reference to several communications 
on the religious awakening or revival that has 
spread over this country within a few months. 
It was not to be expected that such an extraor- 
dinary movement would pass unnoticed by the 
members of our religious Society, or that it should 
raise no desire on the part of many that new life 
and energy might be infused into us; that our 
coufessed weakness and deadness as a religious 
body might be removed, and that the inquiry 
should be made whether “there be not some 
means of diffusing true religious earnestness that 
are neglected among us.”’ 

As each of us must, at last, stand, alone, where 
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the Lord only, and not man, sits in judgment, 
so in this state of probation we must individu- 
ally, “ work out [our] own salvation with fear and 
trembling.” Giving all due weight to this essen- 
tial truth, we may, nevertheless, gratefully ac- 
knowledge that various aids have been mercifully 
granted to us ; and not the least important is that 
of religious association, through which, “being 
preserved in fellowship agreeably to our Lord’s 
declaration, ‘one is your master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren,’ a qualification will be 
experienced in our several stations and move- 
ments, to build up one another in that faith 
which works by love to the purifying of the 
heart.””— Philadelphia Discipline p. 5. 

While, therefore, we may in some repects, en- 
tertain different views as to the best means of pro- 
moting our individual welfare and tbe general 
prosperity of the church, “ nevertheless, whereto 
we have already attained, let us walk by the same 
rule, let us mind the same thing,” and as one of 
our correspondents remarks, “if we should, on 
careful examination, find that our Society is doing 
far less than others for the coming of the king- 
dom of Christ in the hearts of the multitude, 
let us not, therefore, abandon the pure standard 
of doctrine and practice, into which our convie- 
tions have led us, as some have done, to join 
themselves to more active societies.” 


Marriep, At Friends Meeting, Walnut Ridge, Rush 
county, Indiana, on the 21st of 4th month, 1858, 
Newsy, son of Robert W., and Catharine Hodson, (of 
Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana,) to MarTHAa ANN 
PARKER. 


, Same day and same place, Jorn Hart, of 
Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana, to IsaBELLA 
PARKER. 


Diep, Of a short illness on the 21st of 2d mo. last, 
at the residence of her son, Pleasant Bond, Hamilton 
county, Indiana, Mary Bonp, in ‘the 76th year of 
her age. 


, At the residence of his son-in-law, Jonathan 
E. Cox, in Northampton county, N. C., on the 12th ult., 
Joun Hare, an esteemed elder of the Lower Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in Virginia. Though his illness 
was a protracted one, and often-times of much bodily 
suffering, which he bore with much patience, that re- 
markable trait in his character of becoming cheerful- 
ness was very apparent, so that he was enabled to 
reprove the wayward with so much of Christian love 
as to retain their respect and esteem. He was favored 
to retain his memory and intellect to the end of his 
life, and a few days before his departure expressed 
that he had no desire to live, but prayed for patience 
to wait the appointed time. He had for the last fifty 
years been deeply concerned for the amelioration of 
the African race, and none will more deeply feel his 
loss than the free people of color who had settled 
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around him; he had been their protector, and, as it 
were, a father to them, often neglecting his own tem- 
poral concerns to do them good. In recording the death 
of this dear soldier of the cross, his friends and rela- 


tives have the consoling evidence that he is gathered 
home to rest. 


Dix, In Smithfield, R. I., on the 10th ult., Desoran 
H. Jenckxs, widow of the late John Jenckes, in the 
72nd year of her age, and an esteemed member of 
Providence Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend will be greatly missed in the circle 
in which she moved, where her deeds of charity and 
kindness will long be remembered, for it may truly be 
said of her, that she delighted in doing good. At or 
near the opening of New England Yearly Meeting 
boarding school, she was employed as one of the 
teachers of that Institution, and continued for some 
time, where her duties were faithfully and cheerfully 
discharged. Subsequently, being. settled in life, her 
house continued to be a home for Friends, and such 
was her interest for the poor and destitute that it was 


often said that no one went away empty from her | 


door, and she often expressed the hope that the poor 
and needy might continue to be remembered there. 

She was diligent in attending our religious meet- 
ings (although residing some distance from them), 
and her interest and deportment at the house of wor- 
ship gave evidence of her full conviction of the great 
truths of our holy religion, and for several years she 
acceptably filled the office of overseer in the church. 

Her illness was protracted for several years, and 
her sufferings were often very great. 

As she drew towards the close of life, her mind ap- 
peared mercifully preparing for the solemn change. 
The last week was attended with great bodily suffer- 
ing, in allusion to which she remarked their tri- 
fling character when compared witb the sufferings of 
her dear Saviour, “in whom,” she said, “is my trust 
and confidence.”” 

She appeared aware that her end was drawing near, 
giving to her attendants the evening before the close 
an interesting charge, saying, “if I am not here in the 
morning, thou wilt attend to it.” 

* Early in the morning she so quietly passed away 
that her attendants could hardly fix the moment that 
the spirit was released. 


,On the 3rd of 12th mo. last, Isaac THoRN, a 
minister of Miami Monthly Meeting, Warren county, 
Ohio, in the 86th year of his age. He said to a friend 
a few days before his decease, ashe bade him farewell, 
“JT feel no anxiety about the end, for my way is 
clear.” He gradually grew weaker, and quietly passed 
away almost without a struggle, when a peaceful 
calm seemed to spread over all around him, and we 
believe the language may be applicable, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bors ; and their works do follow them.” 





——, Near Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio, on 
the 3d of 3d mo. last, Witt1am Ba.uinerr, inthe 100th 
year of his age, being 99 years § months and 8 days 
old. He was a member of Smithfield Particular and 
Monthly Meeting. The deceased removed from Mary- 
land to this place in 1819, and has resided in the 
vicinity ever since. Being a man of a remarkably 
clear mind, and discriminating judgment, his counsel 
and advice were much sought for by persons of all 
classes in the community. He was a consistent and 
beloved member of the Society of Friends, and though 
from extreme age and infirmities, he was notable dur- 
ing his latter years to mingle with his friends in public 
worship, yet he never ceased to feel a deep interest in 
the prosperity of the Society, as is very clearly evinced 
by many expressions in his diary. He was a bright 
example of temperance, patience and resignation ; not 
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suffering much bodily pain, yet owing to his advanced 
age, many “ tedious days and wearisome nights were 
appointed him,” but through all, he experienced the 
truth of the declaration, “ thou wilt make all his bed 
in his sickness.” 

Having in early life chosen the “ Lord for his por- 
tion,” and having through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ been enabled to “work out his soul’s salva- 
tion,” he was found waiting to receive the (to him) 
welcome summons, “ well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.” 
Thus calmly and peacefully he went down to his 
“grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season.” 

His countenance was always pleasant in life, and in 
death remained unchanged. 





NATIONAL COMPENSATION EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 

The First Annual meeting of this Society will be 
held on Third-day evening, the 11th inst., in the 
Cooper Institute, New York, commencing at 7} 
o’clock P.M. The attendance of the friends of the 
cause is earnestly desired. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee room, Arch 
Street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 
1858, at 4 o’clock. CHARLES ELLIS, Sec’y. 





AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1858. 


For sale by U. Hunt & Son, No. 62 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia ; S. S. & W. Wood, 389 Broadway, New 
York; C. Taber & Co., New Bedford, Mass ; Murray 
Shipley, Cincinnati, Ohio; and by Joseph Dickinson, 
Richmond, Indiana; price 35 cents ; or 42 cents if sent 
by mail, postage prepaid. 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


Not long since a man in India was accused of 
stealing a sheep. He was brought before the 
Judge, and the supposed owner of the sheep was 
also present. Both claimed the sheep, and had 
witnesses to prove their claims, so that it was 
net easy for the Judge to decide to which the 
sheep belonged. 

Knowing the customs of the shepherds, and 
the habits of the sheep, the Judge ordered the 
sheep to be brought into court, and sent one of 
the two men into another room, while he told the 
other to call the sheep and see if it would com 
to him. But the poor animal, not knowing the 
‘‘ voice of a stranger,” would not go to him. In 
the mean time the other man, who was in an ad- 
joining room, growing impatient, and probably 
suspecting what was going on, gave a kind of 
“cluck,” upon which the sheep bounded away 
towards him at once. 

This “‘ cluck ” was the way in which he had 
been used to call the sheep, and it was at once 
decided that he was the real owner. 

Thus we have a beautiful illustration of John 
10: 4, 5: “ And the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice: and a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him; for they know 
not the voice of strangers.” 
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FOSSIL ANIMALS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. | detected, mixed with portions of the osseous 
The group of mammals which, in Europe, at| framework of the cave-tiger, the cave-bear, the 
Jeast, immediately preceded the human period | 0X, the deer, the mammoth and the rhinoceros. 
seems to have been everywhere a remarkable| That cave must have been a den of wild crea- 
one; and nowhere was it more so than in the| tures for many ages ere the times of the boulder 
British islands. Our present mammaliferous/| clay, during which period it was shut up from all 
fauna is rather poor; but the contents of the | access to the light and air bya drift deposit, and 
later deposits show that we must regard it as| lay covered over until again laid open by some 
but a mere fragment of a very noble one. As- workmen little more than thirty years ago. 
sociated with species that still exist in the less| Not only were many of the wild animals of the 
cultivated parts of the country, such as the| country which still exist contemporary for a time 
badger, the fox, the wild cat, the roe and the| with its extinct bears, tigers and elephants, but 
red deer, we find the remains of great animals, | it seems at least highly probable that several of 
whose congeners must now be sought for in the} our domesticated breeds derived their origin 
intertropical regions. Britain, during the times | from progenitors,whose remains we find entombed 
of the boulder clay, and for ages previous, had its| in the bone-caves and other deposits of the same 
native elephant, its two species of rhinoceros, its|age; though of course the changes effected by 
hippopotamus, its hyzena, its tiger, its three| domestication in almost all the tame animals 
epecies of bears, its two species of beavers, its| renders the question of their identity with the 
great elk, and its gigantic deer. Forms now|indigenous breeds somewhat obscure. Cuvier 
found widely apart, and in very different cli-| was, however, unable to detect any difference be- 
mates, meet within the British area. During | tween the skeleton of a fossil horse, contemporary 
at least the earlier times of the group, the tem-| with the elephant, and that of our domestic 
perature of our islands seems to have been very | breed: a fossil goat of the same age cannot be 
much what itis now. As I have already had | distinguished from the domesticated animal; 
oceasion to remark, the British oak flourished | and one of our two fossil oxen (Bos longifrons) 
on its plains and lower slopes, and the birch and | does not differ more from some of the existing 
Scotch fir on its hills. And yet, under these| breeds than these have, in the course of time, 
familiar trees the lagomys or tailless hare, a form | been made, chiefly by artificial means, to differ 
now mainly restricted to Siberia and the wilds| among themselves. But of one of our domestic 
of Northern America, and the reindeer, an ani-| tribes no trace has yet been found in the rocks: 
mal whose proper habitat at the present time is | like the cod family among fishes, or the Rosacee 
Lapland, were associated with forms that are| among plants, it seems to have preceded man by 
now only to be found between the tropics, such | but a very brief period. And certainly, if created 
as that of the hippopotamus and rhinoceros. | specially for his use, though the pride of the 
These last, however, unequivocally of extinct | herald might prevent him from selecting it as in 
species, seem to have been adapted to live in ajaught typical of the human race, it would yet 
temperate climate ; and we know from the famous | not be easy to instance a family of animals that 
Siberian specimen, that the British elephant, | has ministered more extensively to his necessi- 
with its covering of long hair and closely-fitted | ties. I refer to the sheep,—that soft and harm- 
wool, was fitted to sustain the rigors of a very|less creature, that clothes civilized man every- 
severe one. It is surely a strange fact, but not where in the colder latitudes with its fleece,— 
less true than strange, that since hill and dale|that feeds him with its flesh,—that gives its 
assumed in Britain their present configuration, bowels to be spun into the catgut with which he 
and the oak and birch flourished in its woods, | refits his musical instruments,—whose horns he 
there were caves in England haunted for ages | has learned to fashion into a thousand useful 
by families of hyzenas,—that they dragged into trinkets,—and whose skin, converted into pareh- 
their dens with the carcasses of long extinct ani- | ment, served to convey to later times the think- 
mals those of the still familiar denizens of our| ing of the first full blow of the buman intellect 
hill-sides, and feasted, now on the lagomys, and | across the dreary gulf of the middle ages.— Testi- 
now on the common hare,—that they now fast-| mony of the Eocks. 
ened on the beaver or the reindeer, and now 
upon the roebuck or the goat. In one of these 
caves, such of the bones as projected from the 
stiff soil have been actually worn smooth in aj The Pointe-a-la-Hache (Plaquemines) Pilvt 
harrow passage where the hyzenas used to come | of the 17th inst. says: 
in contact with them in passing out and in; and| Our parish has never been in the situation it 
for several feet in depth the floor beneath is|is at present. We hear of crevasses in every di- 
composed almost exclusively of gnawed frag- | rection ; we find four or five between the quaran- 
ments, that still exhibit the deeply indented | tine station and the plantation of Mr. Frederick, 
marks of formidable teeth. In the famous’ onthe left bank of the river, which have destroyed 
Kirkdale cave alone, parts of the skeletons of an immense amount of property. We also hear 
from two to three hundred hyzenas have been of others on the right bank of the river, and itis 
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feared that the richest part of our parish will be 
totally ruined unless some means can avert the 
impending calamity. Our roads are impassable, 
and all communication by land is cut off; public 
business is suspended, and many of our largest 
sugar and rice planters will be seriously injured 
by these misfortunes, which human ingenuity 
cannot control. 



































CLOSING A CREVASSE. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 18th inst. 
says: 

“The crevasse above this city is now one of 
the most fashionable of resorts. Hundreds of 
visitors are daily going and returning, and the 
neighborhood is thronged with the curious, gaz- 
ing upon the wild rush of waters, the workmen 
struggling against their sweeping tide, and the 
expanded lake where lately were cultivated fields. 
There is no abatement in the current which sets 
back from the river, but the contractors at work 
attempting to close the crevasse have made good 
progress. A steam-piling machine was got in 
order yesterday, in the morning, and the work 
of driving piles commenced. Before night rows 
had been driven almost entirely across the chasm. 
A large number of hands were employed prepar- 
ing sand bags and bringing them to the spot 
where they are to be used. The mode by which 
the crevasse is proposed to be stopped, is to drive 
three rows of piles, so that when the third is 
completed, a sufficient space will not remain be- 
tween the piles to permit a sand bag to be swept 
away, vast quantities of which are thrown down 
in front of the piles. The water begins to ap- 






























































































































































Gretna, and if the crevasse be not soon closed, 


all the villages on the other side of the river will 
seriously suffer.”’ 























ON THE GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN OF THE COMMONLY 
USED SPECIES OF PLANTS. 

In the year 1807, Alexander von Humboldt 
wrote, ‘ The original country of those vegetables 
which are most useful to man, and which have 
followed him from the most remote epochs, is a 
secret as impenetrable as that of the original 
habitation of our domestic animals. We are ig- 
norant of the home of those grasses which furnish 
the principal nutriment of the Mongolian and 
Caucasian races. We know not what region has 
produced, spontaneously, wheat, barley, oats and 
rye ; and the plants which constitute the natural 
riches of the inhabitants of all the tropical lati- 
tudes have never yet been found in a wild state.” 
It is not needful, nor would it be profitable, to 
reproduce here the varying hypotheses which 
have been propounded by the numerous authors 
who have treated upon this subject; to narrate 
how one suggested the inundation of continents 
since the opening of the historic period; how 
another argued that specific forms are liable to 
immense variation, under the influence exercised 









































































































pear from the swamp in the rear of the town of 
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by external circumstances, and that wheat, for 
instance, had been in this way produced by cul- 
tivation from certain wayside grasses ; or a third 
advanced the notion that the seeds of the com- 
mon officinal plants had been received as a gift 
direct from the Deity. Suffice it to say, that, 
during the fifty years which have elapsed since 
the above sentence was written, much progress 
has been made in our knowledge of most of the 
departments of physical science, and that botani- 
cal geography has kept, at any rate, an average 
place in the onward movement. Many parts of 
both the Old World and the New, which were 
then very imperfectly known, have since been 
carefully examined and reported upon. Historic 
and linguistic data from a vast range of sources 
have been searched out and brought to bear upon 
the matter, and it is now found that we are able 
to trace almost all of them to their original homes 
and primitive conditions, so as to be enabled to 
possess a satifactory amount of confidence in the 
safety and accuracy of our conclusions. In this 
paper, we propose to take the best known of 
these plants and to recapitulate briefly under 
each what is known of its origin, and the history 
of its cultivation. The subject comes home to 
the appreciation of all. Of the standard works 
upon it, Meyen’s Pflanzengeographie, which has 
been translated and issued under the auspices of 
the Ray Society, is known only to a small circle 
of the scientific ; and of the great work recently 
published by the younger De Candolle, it is 
probable that very few copies have as yet reached 
this country. 

First, then, let us take the species cultivated 
for the sake of their roots and bulbs. The Pota- 
to (Solanum tuberosum) was grown at the epoch 
of the discovery of America, from Chili to New 
Granada, and also in North Carolina, whence it 
was brought by the expedition of Raleigh, in 
1585 or 1586. Clusius, who describes and figures 
the plant in a work he wrote, says that he re- 
ceived his specimens in 1588, from the Governor 
of Mons, to whom it was given by some one who 
visited Belgium in the suite of the papal legate. 
It reached Italy from Spain and Portugal, and 
doubtless was brought to the latter countries di- 
rect from South America. It grows wild in Peru, 
whence it was sent by Caldcleugh, in the year 
1822, to the Horticultural Society of London; 
and also amongst the Cordilleras of Chili, and ia 
the neighboring island of Juan Fernandez; the 
same celebrated from its connection with Alex- 
ander Selkirk, the original of Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe. Allied species are found amongst the 
eastern part of the Andes, in the direction of 
Buenos Ayres, and amongst the mountains of 
Mexico. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tubero- 
sus) has been cultivated in Europe since the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. It has 
no special connection with the Holy City; the 
particular name being merely a corruption of the 
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Italian Girasole. 1t is evidently a native of| known to the German and Celtic races, and was 
America ; but what part is not distinctly ascer- | grown by the Sanscrit tribes for the sake of the oil 


tained. The weight of probability seems in favor | to be procured from its seeds. Like hemp, it is 


of Peru, and two or three species occur amongst | indigenous in Western Asia; but it should be 
the Andes. 


remarked that De Candolle doubts whether the 
The Radish (Raphanus sativus) is grown ex-| plants formerly grown in Europe, Egypt, and 


tensively in a great variety of forms in many | India, belong in reality to one and the same 
parts of Europe and Asia. According to Gay, | species. 


the Rapania agria of the Greeks and the Ar- 
moracia of the Romans is most likely another | 
species, the Ruphanus maritimus of Smith, 


Of Sugar cane, authors enumerate three species 
— Saccharum officinale, S. violaceum, and S. 


sinense. WS. officinale is the Indian, S. sinense 
which grows wild on the sea-coast from England, | the Chinese species ; and in both cases the cul- 


eastward to the Caspian sea. And he suggests| ture mounts up to a very early date. The Old 
that our cultivated radish has been originally | Testament does not speak of sugar, so that we 
brought from China. may conclude that it had not reached Babylon at 
The Carrot (Daucus carota) was grown by| the era of the Jewish captivity. It was known 
the Greeks and Romans, and has gradually taken | to the Greeks and Romans only as grown in Asia. 
a more important position as agriculture has been | It was brought by the Arabs to Egypt, and 
more fully perfected. It grows wild in Britain | thence transported to Sicily and the south of 
and throughout Continental Europe. | Spain. Don Henry took it to Madeira in 1420; 
The Onion (Allium cepa) has been cultivated | it was carried to the Canaries in 1503; intro- 
from a very early era, as a crowd of Chinese, | duced to San Domingo and Brazil shortly after- 
Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek and Latin appellations | wards, and thence spread widely throughout the 
testify ; first in Southern Asia, and on the shores | warmer parts of America. To the Mauritius it 
of the Mediterranean, and now it is spread | was taken when the French first planted a colony 
almost universally from Britain to Japan. From|there. Whether the three species are really 
this wide dispersion it is difficult to find out) distinct is a doubtful question ; not one of them 
where it is really wild; but it seems likely to) has been seen in an indisputably aboriginal state, 
have taken its origin in the cradle of the human} but there seems no doubt that S. sinense is a 
race in Western Asia. native of China, and S. officinale of Hindos- 
Beet (Beta vulgaris) was grown at an early | tan. 
date for the sake of its leaves, by both the Greeks| (Of the plants cultivated for the sake of their 





and Romans. It is a plant of great susceptibility | leaves we will take, first, the vegetables com- 
to variation under the influence of culture. What | monly used for culinary purposes. 


seems to be the type of the species grows wild The multiform varieties of Cabbage and Cauli- 


in sandy ground, from the Canary islands round | flower are usually supposed to have been derived 
the shores of the Mediterranean to Persia. from Brassica oleracea, a species which grows 
Next we come to the species cultivated for the| wild on the shores of Britain and Western 
sake of their stems. | Europe. Two varieties are mentioned by Theo- 
Hemp ( Cannabis sativa) has been grown from! phrastus; but the Latin name seems to have 
time immemorial in India, both for textile uses | been taken from the Celtic rather than the Greek. 
and for the sake of the exhilarant properties of | The cultivation of these’ plants was widely dif- 
its leaves, flowers and seeds. It is not mention-| fused in ancient times in Europe and Western 
edin the Old Testament, nor found amongst the | Asia, but to [ndia and China they seem to have 
Egyptian mummies. [t was known to theancient| been carried at a comparatively recent date. 
Celtic tribes, and also to the Greeks and Romans. | Whether they owe their origin to B. oleracea 
In the collection of Jewish laws, called the| alone, or have been modified from that and two 
Mischna, which was made after the commence-| or three other closely allied species which in- 
ment of the Roman domination, its textile pro-| habit Southern Europe, is a doubtful point ; 
perties are explained, as if little known at the) but the latter seems to be the most likely alter- 
time by those to whom the work is addressed. | native. 
At the present day it is cultivated in Egypt for | The Lettuce was grown throughout the extent 
the sake of its juice, from which the intoxicating | of the Roman Empire, in Ancient Greece, and, 
liquor called hasheesh is prepared by fermenta-| according to Herodotus, in Persia, ia the time of 
tion. It is evidently a native of the temperate| Cambyses. It appears to be a comparatively 
parts of Asia, probably principally of the coun-| recent introduction to India and China. It is 
tries which border upon the Caspian Sea. | considered to be the product of the cultivation 
Flax (Linum usitatissimum) is also a plant of | of Lactuca Scariola, a species widely diffused 
great importance, and very early culture. The through Europe and Western Asia. The culture 
Egyptian mummies are enveloped in flaxen fa-| of Chicory (Cichorium intybus) is very ancient, 
brics, and the sculptures of the catacombs leave | and began either in Egypt or Greece. It is wild 
no doubt of its having been employed for useful | throughout Europe, except in Lapland, and also 
purposes at a very remote epoch. It was early'in Western Asia. The other species (C. En- 
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divia), which has often been confounded with it, 
inhabits Nepaul and Cashmere. 

The Spinach (Spinacia oleracea) was un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and seems to 
have been first grown in Persia and Arabia, and 
to have been carried to Europe at a comparative- 
ly modern date. What appears to be the same 
plant has been found wild by Dr. Carl Koch in 
Caucasian Georgia. 

Next we will take a couple of plants, the 
leaves of which are brought into very frequent 
requisition. 

There are two well known and clearly distinct 
American species of Tobacco; one (Nicotiana 
tabacum) grown principally in the South, and 
apparently a native of Brazil, the other (V. rus- 
tica) grown principally in the North, and appar- 
ently a native of Mexico. The circumstances 
which attended their introduction to Europe are 
well known. Two other species are reported 
from Asia, but their real distinctness is doubt- 
ful; and it is not unlikely they are only the 
American plants under modified circumstances of 
climate and culture. 

The Tea plant ( Thea Chinensis) has been cul- 
tivated in China for thousands of years. There 
are two different forms, 7’. viridis and T. bohea, 
considered by some as distinct species. It has 
been found in a wild state in Assam, and pro- 
bably originally extended in an indigenous con- 
dition throughout China, Cochin China, and 
Ava. Though mentioned so often in the old 
Chinese legends, it has no Sanscrit name, as 
would have been likely to have been the case if 
the culture had spread at an early date so far 
westward as to reach Hindostan. 

Of plants grown for the sake of their flowers 
we must only mention the Hop (Humulus lu- 
pulus). It was used by the ancient Celts and 
Germans ; but as the plant is spread in a wild 
state from Britain eastward to Siberia, it is possi- 
ble that it was not submitted to cultivation so 
soon as this might lead us to suppose; but, at 
any rate in Central Europe, it has been propaga- 
ted by artificial means for several centuries. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE BURNING MOUNTAIN. 


As is generally known, there is a vein of coal 
located above water level in the Broad Mountain, 
about seven miles from the borough and near 
Heckshersville, which for twenty-one years has 
been on fire. The vein, which contains excellent 
white ash coal, is some forty feet in thickness, 
The origin of the fire is attributed to a couple of 
miners, who having some work to perform in the 
drift in the depth of winter, built a fire—they 
being cold—in the gangway. The flames de- 
stroying the prop timbers, were carried by a 
strong current rapidly along the passage, and the 
fire communicating to the coal, all subsequent ef- 
forts to extinguish it were ineffectual. The men 
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were cut off from escape, and were undoubtedly 
suffocated to death. Their remains were never 
found. A few days since we ascended the moun. 
tain at the spot of the fire, and were much in- 
terested in examining the effect of the fire upon 
the surface. The course of it is from west to 
east, and where the vein is nearest the surface, 
the ground is for several hundred feet sunken 
into deep pits, and while the stones exhibit evi- 
dence of having been exposed to the action of 
intense heat, every vestige of vegetation has been 
blasted. It is a desert track in the midst of 
smiling fertility. The ground in some places 
was almost too warm for the hand to rest upon, 
while steam from water heated by the internal 
fire, rose from every pore. The fire has evidently 
extended for several hundred yards from the 
place it originated, and finds vent and air to con- 
tinue its progress at the pits to which we have 
alluded. A score of years has passed—still it 
burns, and will burn till further fuel is denied 
the devouring element. Thousands of tons o 
coal have undoubtedly been consumed, an 
thousands of tons may yet feed the fire before i 
is checked. Miners’ Journal, (Pottsville, Pa., 
April 24, 


AFRICAN COTTON IN ENGLAND. 


A statement on the subject of African cotton, 
communicated to The Daily News of London by 
Thomas Clegg, a large cotton-spinner of Man- 
chester, would seem to indicate that the cultiva- 
tion of African cotton for exportation is already a 
practical reality. Mr. Cleggstates that he receives 
consignments of cotton and other products from a 
large number of native African traders, of whom 
the larger part are residents at Abbeokuta, which 
is the principal depot where the cotton is collect- 
ed. During the year 1857, the quantity of cot- 
ton collected on his account amounted to 1,250 
African bales of 100 pounds each. This cotton 
is purchased of the native cultivators in the seed 
at a cent a pound—four pounds in the seed being 
required to make one pound of clean cotton. It 
can be laid down in England—including the 
cost in the seed, cleaning, packing, transporta- 
tion, putting on shipboard and freight to England, 
at a penny a pound—at about eight cents and a 
half. Notwithstanding the recent fall, cotton of 
this quality still commands fourteen cents in 
Liverpool. 

Three makers of gins, through Mr. Clegg’s in- 
strumentality, and that of others, have, within a 
short time, sent out to Africa two hundred and 
fifty cotton gins, not on speculation, but ordered 
by the natives, costing from $17 to $50 each, 
and capable of cleaning 14,000 Ibs. of cotton a 
day. As these gins have been bought, and gene- 
rally paid for on delivery, Mr. Clegg thinks they 
will not stand idle. One trader has recently or- 
dered a boat to convey the cotton, and two others 
each a new packing-press, at considerable ex- 
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pense. There are four packing-presses in opera- 
tion at Abbeokuta, able to turn out forty bales 
daily. As to the cotton in the seed, there is no 
scarcity of that. There is always plenty offering, 
and the people of Abbeokuta cannot be made to 
believe that England can purchase all they can 
produce. Mr. Clegg has outstanding in this 
business, upwards of $25,000, every cent of 
which he expects back, with profits. He had a 
single transaction amounting to $14,000. Every 
ounce of cotton imported by him has been col- 
lected, all the labor on it performed, and the 
responsibility of it borne, by native Africans 
alone. 

When we consider the remarkable and rapid 
development of native African industry in the 
production of palm oil, there seems to be no 
reason why the cotton cultivation may not in- 
crease with equal and even greater rapidity. 
Labor is abundant, the climate and soil are favor- 
able, and.the attention of the natives being fairly 
turned in this direction, the greatest difficulty in 
the case would seem to be overcome.—N. Y. 


Paper. 


EIGHTY LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN NEW YORK. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Histor- 
ical Society, Dr. Bacon read a paper on the lan- 
guages spoken in New York. He said that eighty 
languages are used in business and social inter- 
course among the inhabitants of that city, and 


asserted that more languages are spoken there 
than in any other city of the world. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE LIVING TEMPLE. 


Not in the world of light alone, 

Where God has built his blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone in earth below, 

With belted seas that come and go, 

And endless isles of sunlit green, 

Is all thy Maker’s glory seen ; 

Look in upon thy wondrous frame,— 
Eternal wisdom still the same! 


The smooth, soft air, with pulse-like waves, 
Flows, murmuring, through its hidden caves, 
Whose streams of brightening purple rush 
Fired with a new and livelier blush, 

While all their burthen of decay, 

The ebbing current steals away, 

And red with Nature’s flame they start 

From the warm fountains of the heart. 


No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
Forever quivering o’er his task, 

While far and wide a crimson jet 

Leaps forth to fill the woven net, 

Which in unnumbered crossing tides 
The flood of burning life divides, 

Then kindling each decaying part, 
Creeps back to find the throbbing heart. 


But warmed with that unchanging flame 
Behold the outward moving frame, 
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Its living marbles jointed strong, 
With glistening band and silver thong, 
And linked to reason’s guiding reins, 
By myriad rings in trembling chains, 
Each graven with a threaded zone, 
Which claims it as the master’s own. 


See how yon beam of seeming white, 

Is braided out of seven-hued light, 

Yet in those lucid globes, no ray 

By any chance shall break astray. 

Hark how the rolling surge of sound, 
Arches and spirals circling round, 

Wakes the hushed spirit through thine ear, 
With music it is joy to hear. 


Then mark the cloven sphere that holds 
All thought in its mysterious folds; 
That feels sensations faintest thrill, 

And flashes forth the sovereign will ; 
Think on the stormy world that dwells 
Locked in its dim and clustering cells ! 
The lightning gleams of power it sheds 
Along its hollow glassy threads ! 


O Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples thine! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 
21st ult. Wheat and Flour were dull; Cotton had 
advanced 4d. 

Ene@Ltanp.—The trial of Simon Bernard on the 
charge of attempting to kill the Emperor of France, 
had terminated in his acquittal. The Budget shows 
a deficiency of £4,000,000. The ministry has recom- 
mended the postponement of some payments, the taxa- 
tion of Irish whiskey and the stamping of bankers’ 
checks, to meet the deficiency. Two of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown having pronounced the seizure of 
the steamer Cagliari by the government of Naples to 
be legal, the English government will not take any 
strong measures against Naples at present. 

France.—The acquittal of Bernard had created 
much sensation in France. The Moniteur did not 
publish the result when first received, other journals 
gave garbled accounts of the trial, while several 
papers confessed that they dared not publish the 
speech of the prisoner’s counsel. Lionville, Jules 
Favre and Ernest Picard, the three democratic candi- 
dates in Paris for the Legislature, have signed their 
electoral bulletins, and made formal declarations on 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution and the Emperor. 

Norway.—Three-fourths of the tity of Christiana, 
Norway, has been destroyed by fire, causing a loss of 
$2,000,000. 

Russia AND TurKEY.—Telegraphic despatches re- 
ceived in London state that an organized plotin favor 
of Russia has been discovered in Vircassia, and several 
persons implicated in the plot have been condemned 
to death. Affairs between Russia and Montenegro 
have become so alarming that Russia is concentrating 
troops on the frontier to provide for contingencies. 

Inp1a.—The English had entire possession of Luck- 
now, at last accounts. The capture took place on the 
19th of the 3d month. About 50,000 of the mutineers 
had escaped in the direction of Rohilcund and Bun- 
delcund, pursued by a large force of the English. 
Central India is still in a disturbed state, but nothing 
of a very serious character is apprehended. Com- 
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missioner Yeh was at Calcutta, under close surveil- 
lance. The British would soon attack Calpee. 


Cuina.—The inhabitants of Canton and its suburbs 
appear to be more reconciled to the presence of 
foreigners, but the hostility continues in the surround- 
ing country. Consuls are now at Whampoa and the 
Chinese manifest a readiness to commence business. 
It is stated that the English and French ambassadors 
have relinquished all thought of a visit to Pekin this 
year. The United States Minister to China was 
adopting rigorous measures to suppress the Coolie 
traffic entirely, so far as Americans are concerned. 
He has addressed a letter on the subject to the Ameri- 
can consuls at the five ports. A cargo of old tea had 


been taken to Macao and one of cassia to Hong Kong, 
the shippers paying no duties, und it is expected that 
Canton will henceforth be a free port. 


Sovta America. Prrvu.—Valparaiso dates to 3d 
mo. 18th, have been received. A sanguinary battle 
had taken place at Arequipa, between the govern- 
ment forces under Castilla, and the revolutionists, 
headed by Vivanco. in which the latter were defeated. 
Vivanco escaped to Bolivia with a few friends, and 
Castilla stormed Arequipa. The battle was one of the 
most terrible ever fought in South America, and 
Arequipa was filled with the wounded. It is rumored 
that Castilla intends to push the war into Bolivia. 

CuiLi.—Cousiderable excitement existed in Chili 
in regard to the approaching elections. The conser- 
vative and liberal parties had united to oppose the 
government candidates, and all parties were holding 
public meetings for the discussion of principles and 
measures. 

CrentraL Amertca.—The Yrizzari Treaty was rati- 
fied by Nicaragua on the 28th of the 3d month. This 
treaty, which is for twenty years, empowers the 
United states to open and keep open the transit route 
across Nicaragua; places the route under the protec- 
tion of the United States, which guarantees its neu- 
trality ; provides that San Juan del Norte and San 
Juan del Sud shall be free ports, in which no tonnage 
tax shail be imposed on vessels belonging to our 
country, and no duties levied on goods intended for 
transit ; allows the United States to place troops on 
the transit route for its protection and to carry troops 
and munitions of war over the route to and trom the 
Pacific without any charge being levied; allows 
Americans to live in the country, marry, and hold 
real estate, without taking the oath of allegiance to 
Nicaragua, and authorizes the Postmoster General to 
contract with such parties as he may please for the 
transmission of sealed mail-bags over the Isthmus 
without being taxed. The Treaty contains several 
other important provisions in favor of Americans. 

CauirorniA.—Accounts from California to the 5th 
ult. have been received. A great amount of rain 
had fallen during the previous fortnight, in all parts 
of the State. Thig was greatly needed in the southern 
counties which had suffered {much from drought. A 
heavy frost had occurred, which had seriously in- 
jured the young fruit, particularly the peaches, An 
effort was making to remove the capital of the State 
to Oakland. A bill was before the Assembly to pre- 
vent the immigration of free negroes. The inhabitants 
of Mariposa were making an effort to drive the Chinese 
from that place, and many of the citizens had signed 
a paper binding themselves to have no dealings with 
the Chinese; but the paper is not binding unless 
signed by all the citizens. Capt. Bennet, of the brig 
Cornelia, had been arrested at San Francisco on the 
charge of having scuttled his vessel at sea after robb- 
ing her of $50,000, which he shipped at Mazatlan for 
San Francisco. 


The California papers contain no aocount of the! 
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decision of the Commissioner in relation to the case 
of Archy, claimed by Stovall as a slave; but as 
Stovall returned to the Atlantic States without him, 
he was probably declared free. 


Domestic—Coneress.—The debate on the report ot 
the Committee of Conference on the Kansas bill was 
continued in the Senate on the 27th, 28th, 29th and 
30th ult., by Senators Crittenden, Collamer, Hale, 
Wade, Wilson, Seward, Douglas, Doolittle, Broderick 
and Stuart in opposition to the Report, and Hunter, 
Green, Pugh, Broom and Toombs in its support, after 
which the vote was taken and the bill passed: Yeas 
31; Nays 22. No other business of importance was 
transacted by the Senate during the week, except the 
passing of the Indian Appropriation bill, on the 3d 
inst. The public printing bill, and a bill to allow 
certain settlers in lowa to pre-empt their homesteads, 
passed the Senate on the 4th inst. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 27th ult., 
the committee appointed to inquire into the facts and 
circumstances attending the sale of the Fort Snelling 
property made a report from the majority. The report 
states that the sale was effected with such privacy as to 
be known only to the Secretary of War and the com- 
bination interested in its purchase until after the con- 
firmation of the sale by the Secretary ; that a legal 
occasion for the sale of the property had not occurred ; 
that the price was below its intrinsic value ; and that 
the sale was on a credit not authorized by law. The 
Secretary of War and his agents in the sale are 
severely censured and the sale is declared void. A 
minority report, dissenting from the views of the ma- 
jority, was also submitted. Both reports were ordered 
to be laid on the table and printed and made the 
special order for the 18th inst. On the 28th, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to print twenty thousand copies of’ 
the Patent Office Report for 1857. The Committee on 
the Post Office reported a joint resolution instructing 
the Postmaster General, Attorney General and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of the Post Office, Custom House and 
Courts in Philadelphia, prohibiting any increase of 
the appropriation, and authorizing the President to 
sell any of the buildings or grounds not necessary for 
the public service. The resolution was acopted. 
Several bills were then passed, among which was the 
Senate bill providing for the payment of the expenses 
of the judiciary of Utah daring the present distur- 
bances, after which, the House resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the Committee of Conference on 
the Kansas bill. The debate was continued to the 
close of the session, and was continued on the 29th 
and 30th; by Howard, Davis, Bingham, Marshall, 
Sherman, Harris, Quitman, Clark, Campbell and 
Haskins in opposition, and Stephens, Keitt, Cox, Eng- 
lish, Bryan, Shorter and others in support of the bill. 
The vote was then taken, when the bill was passed by 
a vote of 112 yeas to 103 nays. 

On the 3d a message was received from the Presi- 
dent, accompanied by four great bundles of manu- 
scripts, which were piled upon the floor, in the centre 
aisle of the House. They proved to contain a copy of 
the correspondence relating to Indian affairs in Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon and Washington Territories. Five 
clerks have been employed for nine months in copy- 
ing these documents. They were laid on the table, and 
the House refused to order them to be printed. On 
the 4th inst., the Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported a preamble and resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to take such steps as he may deem best calcu- 
lated to effect the speedy abrogation of the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty. 

The bill for the admission ef Minnesota was then 
taken up, during the discussion on which, the House 
adjourned. 





